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should give the order when leaving home for them to be
sent in pursuit of me.

I venture to judge by your name that you are at most
but half English. I can consequently believe in the
feeling you express for the work of an unpopular writer.
Otherwise one would incline to be sceptical, for the
English are given to practical jokes, and to stir up the
vanity of authors who are supposed to languish in the
shade amuses them. There is en revanche great en-
thusiasm for the popular. You have probably had
sufficient experience upon these points from the Editors
of Reviews to whom you have applied. Your apprecia-
tion of my work does me great honour, but when I think
of your wasting time in the effort to make my work more
widely known, I am distressed. Good work has a fair
chance to be recognised in the end, and if not, what does
it matter? The only concern one should have is for
the personal assurance that one has done one's best.

Do not suppose that I wish to chill your generous
warmth. I am touched by it, and so much that I could
desire it to have a worthier object; for a man capable
of admiring as you appear to be, should have but our
noblest in his heart, and only a nod of encouragement
for members of the lesser order. At least I may hope
that you will not in after years have to accuse my work
of vitiating your taste for higher literature. You see, I
have assumed you to be young as well as foreign in some
degree. Only the young, the very young, and the quick
of blood can write as you have done. Think well of me
for as long as you are able to without repressing your
growing capacity for criticism.

I am, with my hearty thanks to you for obeying the
good impulse to write to me, your most faithful and
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